Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
Ficst Voyage "Round the World by Magellen.”” 
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THE W.1.L.P.F. 
By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom grew out of a Congress of Women called to- 
gether at The Hague early in the first world war by a 
number of women from different countries, all of them 
with a background of work for women’s rights and 
actuated by a burning desire to give effect to womens 
revulsion against violence and oppression. Besides much 
other work done in connection with this Congress it 
was agreed to meet again after the war. Accordingly 
in 1919 these women with others of a like mind met in 
Zurich to strengthen and extend the work begun in 1915. 
Jane Addams, who had presided at The Hague, con- 
tinued as Chairman, with Lida Gustava Heymann and 
Mrs. Helena M. Swanwick as vice-presidents... The or- 
ganization adopted its present title and a simple consti- 
tution, opened in Geneva a headquarters centre, called 
the Maison Internationale, where it had its office with 


Emily Greene Balch as International Secretary, and 


proceeded to organize National Sections under careful 
rules to insure the selection of suitable groups. 


It thus became, as it were, an international political 
party with a policy and program of work determined by 
its successive Congresses and between Congresses car- 
ried on by its International Executive Committee. Its 
formative purpose was to help to put an end to the 
supreme atrocity of war and in all fields to replace 
violence and destruction by constructive, reasonable, 
and humane ends and methods. 


The list of National Sections changed as new ones 
were added and old ones occasionally dropped out. In 
1938 they counted 24. There were never any members 
in Russia and there were no effective National Sections 
in Italy, Spain, Greece, Latin America or China, though 
there were invaluable individual members. Among the 
active Sections there were naturally great differences in 
maturity and strength. In Germany, where Gertrude 
Baer was secretary under L. G. Heymann as president, 
one of the ablest and most courageous Sections worked 
in the stimulating atmosphere of the young republic 
when during the early twenties it seemed to hold such 
possibilities. In Britain, France, the United States, 
Switzerland, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Austria the Sections had real political significance and 
in countries less advanced politically useful cooperation 
with educational programs of the League was possible. 


INTERNATIONAL NUMBER 


Older members think back with affection and 
terest to courageous Czech and Polish friends, to Balkan 
women struggli against tremendous handi to 
those in Finkend “and Tunisia and Japan, ind, by no 
means least, to Australian comrades. In Geneva the 
W.LL.P.F. functioned not as an amalgamation of 
national bodies but as a truly international unit and as 
such it met marked interest and respect. 

Its members have often been obliged to 
against the temptation to become absorbed in 
thropic work or in purely national problems and reforms 
to the neglect of work lying properly within its special 
field and of universal concern, but it has succeeded in 
maintaining its character as a single body devoted in 
unity to its great common purpose. 

The present war has interrupted the series of the 
League’s very interesting International Congresses, nine 
to date, the latest of which met in Czecho-Slovakia in 
1937, but it has not disrupted the League. In Geneva 
it still maintains its offices in the Maison Internationale 
with faithful Louisa Jaques still in charge. Its three 
International Joint Chairmen—Clara Ragaz in Switzer- 
land, Katherine Innes in England, and Gertrude Baer 
now in New York—keep in touch with one another and 
with the Honorary International President, Emily Balch. 
They also keep up cooperation with National Sections 
and foster cooperation among Sections as far as war 
time conditions permit. Gertrude Baer does an inestim- 
able service in getting out the mimeographed Circular 
Letter in over two thousand copies which is the suc- 
cessor of the former organ of the League, Pax Interna- 
tional. The international expenses, now very modest 
but crucially important for the League, are met by what 
remains of various bequests including that of Jane 
Addams and in a more living way by the yearly dues 
of those National Sections which still can make pay- 
ments and by the dues of international members who 
subscribe to the ary of the League and give five 
dollars a year. ere is pressing need to add to their 


numbers. The British Section has a penny-a-week plan 
to raise funds toward the next International 
when it is hoped to open a new and active chapter of 
League history. 
Or is the Women’s International League no longer 
needed in view of the greater practicability of women’s 
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The International At Work 


The first International ing I attended was a 
in Zurich in 1934. I knew very little about 
our international work and did not realize what an 
enriching experience I was to have. There were mem- 
bers there from many countries; England, Norway, 
Sweden, The Netherlands, Finland, Denmark, Austria, 
Hungary, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and German 
members in exile. I was deeply impressed by the caliber 
of women there; their intelligence, ability, and earnest- 
ness. Subsequent meetings of the International Execu- 
tive strengthened these impressions, and I look back at 
them in gratitude for all they gave me, 


The meetings opened with an account of the politi- 


cal, educational, and cultural progress of each country 
.fepresented. From these reports I learned more about 
actual conditions than from any amount of reading. 
Much that has happened in these last few years was 
foreshadowed in the meetings. The actual business was 
always well prepared, and no one could help but see 
with admiration the vast amount of work done in ad- 
vance by the Joint Chairmen and many of the Sections. 
At times the sessions could be exciting, for there were 
divergent views, often strongly stated. Occasionally it 
would seem that agreement could never be reached, but 
never did feeling run so high that discussion became 
argument. In spite of differences of opinion, the respect 
each held for the other, the patient listening as everyone 
who wished to spoke, resulted in finding some common 
meeting ground. I know for myself, that when I repre- 
_ sented a minority and unpopular point of view, I was 
never made to feel either unwelcome or uncomfortable. 


For after all, in spite of differences of nationality, 
culture, and religion, we were all devoted to a common 
ideal of social and political justice. It seems to me that 
we were an example of the possibilities of international 

ion. We were a little world, we were working, 
thinking, and living internationally, as we sought to 
lore new paths, find new ways and methods to estab- 
lish that “Peace and-Freedom” to which we were all 
committed. 


In spite of war, I do not believe that all our efforts 
were wasted. Our organization is something apart — 
for from Europe comes word of members who are con- 
tinuing to work. They are looking ahead to the next 
International Congress, and at great sacrifice, painfully 
setting aside money to meet its expenses. In many 
ways it will be a sorrowful meeting, for many will be 
missing, all will have suffered privation, and lived in 
fear. We will see in our friends’ faces the inevitable 
scars these years will have left. But this I am sure of, 
that everyone who can will come. They will come from 
every Section, to sit down together again, to seek new 
ways to build a peaceful world. 


Because this is so, dare we in America to shirk our 
responsibility, shall we let our international work be 
starved out of existence? There are faithful members 
who send in their $5.00 dues, but every year they are 
fewer. In the face of the loyalty and devotion shown 
by others, how can we be so indifferent? The W.I.L.P.F. 
stands now as it did in 1919 with a great task to be done. 
We had the necessary faith then; we made sacrifices, 
we must do so now. It is the small things that are hard 
to do, but they count. More members and more money 
are essential to the life of our international work, we 
must make sure of finding them. Let each of us bring 
in at least one new member, and make this new year 
count toward assuming our share of responsibility for 
the future of international co-operation. 


— DOROTHY O. HOMMEL. 
Chairman International Members. 


Lida Gustava H 


On July 3ist, Lida Gustava Heymann, one of the 
most outstanding personalities of the German and the 
International Women’s Movement, died in Zurich. Born 
in 1868, a daughter of a Hamburg wholesale merchant, 
she grew up in the carefree atmosphere of great wealth. 
But already in her early youth she succeeded in throwing 
off the fetters of custom and tradition so often weighing 
on those sheltered by an upper middle class home. She 
went off on her own, transforming a house inherited 
from her father into a settlement for young business 
and professional women. She organized wonien clerks 
and actresses, founded a progressive high school for 


girls and a commercial school for girls, “Industria”. _ 


With all her energy she fought for the abolition of the 
Hamburg brothels. 

She studied history and economics in Berlin and 
Munich, and in 1902 founded together with Dr. Anita 
Augsperg the German women’s suffrage society. She 
was one of the leading figures at the International 
Women’s Conference in The Hague in 1915 and in 
Zurich in 1919 when our organization was given the 
name of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, In recognition of her merits in the cause 
of peace she was elected Honorary Vice-President for 
life at the International Congress in Washington in 1924. 
She attended every International Congress and every 
single meeting of the International Executive, as she 
served on the Executive Committee of the German Sec- 
tion, and devoted all her power, initiative, vision, and 


financial resources to its activities from its foundation — 


in 1915 until 1933. 
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tava Heymann 


Citizenship”. 


From that time on she lived in exile. But as a truly 
international personality she called herself a “world 
citizen” and eagerly advocated the creation of “World 
She worked to the limits of possibility 
for the ideals she had always served: peace, freedom, 
right, the right of the weak, the oppressed, the perse- 
cuted, and, of course, for equality of sex and race. 


Her relationship to Dr. Augsperg was very beauti- 
ful, For more than four decades they were united in 
a rare community of work and spirit. That she who 
was ten years younger than Dr. Augsperg had to leave 
the eighty-six year old friend behind, weighed on her 
mind when she died. 


In touchingly simple words she commends her 
friend’s fate to their friends in a farewell letter. Speak- 
ing of her life in the last difficult years she concludes, 
“It is generally said that men who are happy and rich 
have innumerable friends; but when grief and sorrow 
come, friends remain away. Our experience has been 
the exact contrary! When difficult times came for us, 
when illness and the weakness of age visited us, we 
realized how many sincere and helpful friends we had. 
This was a beautiful experience; it strengthened our 


belief in the kindness of men, and enabled us to bear | 


difficulties with an easier mind. Our cordial thanks go 
out to our Swiss friends.” 
=~ CLARA RAGAZ, Zurich, 
International Joint Chairman 
in “Schweizer Frauenblatt” 


A Pool of Opinion 


Gertrude Baer, one of our have sent 
questions to our believing that the time has 
come to collate the many interesting post-war being 


put forward everywhere. Some of you have 
terial in the WIL W Letter, 
ma’ atl ashington but many of our 
VITAL POINTS ON WHICH FRESH DISCUSSION 
IS REQUIRED IN LIGHT OF NEW DEVEL- 
OPMENTS: 


Il. A “PEOPLE'S PEACE”: 
Is it your opinion that a “People’s Peace” can be achieved 
on existing international, political 


the basis of the and eco- 
Or that Ja it would be it 
on contrary, to 
impossible 
social, educational and psychological? 


Il WORLD ORGANIZATION: 
Which one would you er: 
1. A Federal World State (compare the Swiss Confedera- 


U 


i 


tion of its terms in domestic policy by ing them 
V. ECONOMIC PLANNING: 

new. 


a ; imity rule; access for individuals to a World Court, etc.). ae 
(With regard to Hi, of Nations—we, too, have 
comings of the League of Nations as bankruptcy. We 
still regard it as constituting together with the L.L.O. 
= in international administration, We would think : 
waste to fail to make full use of this.) 
4 
uman ; of new internati system ome 
of international justice, good attd social 
a IV. INTERNATIONAL CHARTER OF HUMAN RIGHTS i 
organization. 
Do. you in accordance with II, 6, favor acceptance of ie 
such Charter a condition of membership in a world +e 
the realiza- 2 
It has long been in existence, not even interrupted in time of E 
war. It has been mainly in the hands of business monopolies ares 
in the interest of profit making. It was often a weapon in Ae. 
international politics, Never has economic planning on a : a 
i world scale been tridd in the interest of the world community. ifecy 
What proposals can the W.I.L.P.F. favor as a means of Pe] 
securing a wisely planned world economy for the benefit | 
both of individuals as consumers and producers and of ay: 
the world as such? 
Ss Assuming that W.1.L.P.F. Sections have studied and learned ue 
: to appreciate the growing importance of large scale coopera- ie 
and practice of large scale -cooperative organiza = 
(producing, manufacturing, buying, di banking) 
Do you prefer other proposals? ee 
Beginning with the programme of changes in industrial and oe 
social conditions proposed by the French Section at our i 
ee Zurich Congress in 1919, the W.1.L.P.F. has so often stressed - 3 
the necessity of comprehensive Social Legislation to improve : 
{ not only conditions of work but also conditions of life that 
the L.L.O., the Beveridge Plan in Great and corre- ; 
— proposals in other countries. fr 
ve you any comments and contributions to make on this ae 


Vi. ECONOMIC 
The W.LL.P.F. has always recognized that the shocking 
exploitation of depentient and colonial peoples—largely of 
““colored”.‘races by white men—is an important cause of 
international friction as well as a major abuse. The 
W.LL.P.F. is opposed to the ownership of one people by 
another as at least as repugnant to human decency as owner- 
ship of individuals by individuals. 


Do you take the position that the W.LL.P.F. should - 


advocate putting an end to colonies in all their forms? 
We have a concrete situation to deal with: 
Which peoples hitherto dependent should now be con- 
sidered as ready for independent status? 
How are peoples to be protected from exploitation and 


Should the Mandates system be abolished? 
Or should it be both extended and internationalized? 
Should ‘direct international administration be provided 
: seca in the case of indisputably primitive peoples 
such as tribal communities of New Guinea and Africa? 
(Compare International Circular No. 2, 1943.) 


VII. DISARMAMENT AND INTERNATIONAL POLICE: 
How can peoples be made to feel safe from aggression? 
Do you think tnat total and universal disarmament is the 
oP ent collective Protection for peoples against aggres- 


Do you hold that after this war peace can be maintained 
ot A some international instrument for enforcing its 
maintenance 


Sanctions, moral, diplomatic, political, economic and social? 
mg closing of internationalized water and airways, etc.) 

the conception of national sovereignty be curtailed 
to admit the right of the international authority to intervene 
(but not by force) in internal affairs under certain carefully 
‘defined conditions? 


VIII. MIGRATION: 
Migration must be i concerning. the inter- 
national community as well as the individual nations most 
directly affected. After the war control and help will ob- 
viously be required to deal with the results of migration 
movements, forced and voluntary, in the war period. 

Do you hold that apart from such a control the prin- 
ciple of freedom of migration should be established? 


IX. REHABILITATION OF EMIGRES AND REFUGEES. 
It is obvious that the crimes and cruelties of the pre-war and 
_ ‘war period can never be made good by any human agency. 
whatever cost. 
Should those who have been obliged to leave their homes 
be permitted to seek old or new homes if and as they 
choose and helped to do.so as far as practicable? 
Ought the W.I.L.P.F. to oppose all enforced transfer of 
populations or may situations be envisaged where there 
seems no other solution? (Sudeten-Germans? compare 
the exchange of Greek and Turkish populations ar- 
ranged by Nansen.) 
Will you make sug as to Rehabilitation? 
With regard to the fate of the Jews whose homelessness is 
different from that of any other people and in face of whom 
every non-Jew must be filled with a sense of penitence and 
shame, what action do you suggest? Obviously there is 
none that is cheap or easy and only large scale measures can 
fit the case. (This 


x. MINORITIES: 

The W.I.L.P.F. from its foundation has advocated the prin- 

ciple of self-determination of peoples. 
Do you hold that in the light of new developments the 
time has come to offer suggestions on the problems of 
Minorities apart from more complete cultural autonomy 
Repatriation of those who choose to return (e.g., Ty- 
rolese in the Alto Adige of Fascist Italy); Exchange 

and/or Transfer of ‘Minories 

Scattering compact Minori eg., 3 million Germans 
in Czechoslovakia) and securing for their individuals 
full equality before the law of the country; 
Right of choosing world citizenship instead of the citizen- 
ship of an individual State. 


XI. AXIS COUNTRIES: 
What are your proposals for dealing with the many post-war 
pa presented by the Axis countries? e.g., 
A federated Germany? 

Germany in a féderated Europe? 
An international educational authority to cooperate with 
suitable elements in Germany, Japan arid other Axis 
countries—especially with Swiss and Swedish partici- 
pation—in g their educational system? . 


The National Band Meeting 


The regular October meeting of the National Board was 
held this year at Pendle Hill, a Quaker 


considered and then adopted national 
board m and published as soon there- 
after as 


Pennsylvania members who were invited to sit in, the attendance 


‘ran to forty or more at some sessions. All felt the urgency and 
and stimulated. 


significance of our work and went home cheered 


NO ES 
Jane Addams Calendars are still available. Many branches 
have taken consignments; pode can supply others who apply. 
Individuals also will have their orders filled promptly from 
1924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, and we urge you to make use 
of this beautiful and useful desk calendar for Christmas and 


New Year gifts. $1 each. | Rea 


Christmas Cards. Mrs. Hazel R. Lind, 246 Emerald St. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, will fill large or small orders for our attrac- 
tive Christmas cards. The Literature Office has a moderate 
the prices 


are 5c or two for 5c. 


THE W. IL. L. P. F.—(Continned from page 1) 

doing good work in the same organizations with men 
and of the multiplication of peace societies and interna- 
tional organizations that include peace among their ob- 
jects? Is it not, on the contrary, still the case that the 
W.LL.P.F. has a quite special contribution to make? 
Women, lovers of peace and of liberty, Chtistians and 
non-Christians, individual liberals, socialists and those 
who accept no label can here work together not only 
undivided by shibboleths but united in a very real way 
by devotion to a well-rounded and self-consistent body 
of doctrine, social, ethical and political, by which all are 
moved. Whether the organization continues to func- 
tion—really to function, not merely to vegetate—depends 
on whether an adequate inflow of new members con- 
tinues to replace, and more than repla ce, the older as 
they are mustered out. It depends on how many able 
and rightly ambitious young ple see in the League 
a promising channel into which to pour concentrated 
and effective effort to shape the future. 

Wellesley, November, 1943. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


a XII. COUNTRIES OCCUPIED BY AXIS POWERS: 
Axis occupied territory exception as a necessary 
of peace? : 
‘ you consider that countries released from Axis occupation 
should enjoy as quickly as possible completely normal con- 
esi trol of their own affairs? If temporary outside help should 
be needed owing to abnormal situations should this be non- 
4 military and drawn from two or more countries choosing the 
: ig the directors’ home whose big living room was offered for our 
: sessions, and the pleasure of reunion, all helped to make the 
days very happy ones, 
. Before we settled in at Pendle Hill, however, we had had 
_ half a day in Philadelphia, beginning with a large luncheon at 
af which the Delaware County Branch was hostess, and where Ray 
Newton and Roger Baldwin were the speakers. Following this 
a memorial service was held in the Friends Meeting House for 
, Lida Gustava Heymann, which made that heroic leader come 
es alive to those of us who had never known her. : 
‘ Besides the routine business carried through at Pendle Hill, : 
i one entire day was given to a discussion of “Peace Terms” 2 
: While members of the board from long distances were not ’ 
present in the number we often see, due to difficulties of travel, 
“s yet Mrs. Castle came from Chicago and others arrived from 
# Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Washington. With the local 


